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NEWS AND NOTES 



A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL IN DETROIT 

A special meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English will 
be held in Detroit, Michigan, February 24, 25, and 26 in connection with 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion. On Thursday afternoon, February 24, there will be a discussion 
of English in the junior high school by four supervising officers who are 
in charge of schools in which successful work is being done. These are 
Principal Ernest P. Wiles, of the junior and senior high schools in Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Superintendent J. O. Engleman, of the public schools in 
Decatur, Illinois; Principal D. W. Murdoch, of the Macmillan High 
School in Detroit; and Paul C. Stetson, principal of the South High 
School in Grand Rapids, Michigan. It is expected that this program 
will attract a large number of principals and superintendents, as well as 
teachers who are interested in the junior high-school movement. 

At the remaining sessions, which will be held on Friday afternoon, 
Friday evening, and Saturday forenoon, the principal topics and speakers 
will be as follows: "American Speech," Professor Fred N. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; "Types in the Study of Literature in High School," 
Principal Wilford M. Aikin, Ann Arbor High School, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan; "Differentiation of Courses in English in a Cosmopolitan High 
School," Mr. C. E. Thomas, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
"Time Enough for English," Miss Clara Beverly, supervisor of English 
in the elementary schools, Detroit, Michigan; "The Meeting of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English," 
Principal Edwin L. Miller, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; "City Influences That Affect the English Problem," Mr. Karl E. 
Murchey, Cass High School, Detroit, Michigan; "Some Experiments 
with Measurements in English," Mr. Earl Hudelson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; "Constructive English," Mr. J. V. Brennan, 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan; "Vocational Topics 
for Composition and Home Reading," Maria Eggleston, Sigsbee 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan; "Business English," Miss Edith 
Shaw, Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan; "A Type Study in 
Composition," Miss Eleanor Lally, School of Education, University of 
Chicago; "Better Organization of Oral Work," J. Rewsen Bishop, 
principal, Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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The meetings of the Council will be held in the auditorium of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce. This is regarded as one of the best meeting- 
places of the city and was obtained for the use of the Council by Principal 
Miller. It is believed that the arrangements for the meeting are such 
that both the program and the attendance will be fully equal to the 
meetings held under similar auspices in Philadelphia, Richmond, and 
Cincinnati. 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

WISCONSIN 

Under the able and inspiring leadership of Mr. George E. Teter, 
head of the Department of English of the Madison High School, the 
Wisconsin teachers of English held what proved to be by far the most 
helpful meeting in the history of their organization, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1915, in connection with the State Teachers' Association. 

Five papers were presented, as follows: "The Personal Touch," by 
Flora Mosely, Madison High School; "The Spoken Word," by Hermine 
Foelske, South High School, Milwaukee; "Keeping Alive in Composi- 
tion," by Fred G. Fox, West High School, Milwaukee; "The Correction 
of Themes," by Florence Hargraves, LaCrosse High School; "Vitalizing 
the Criticism of Themes," by Anthonette Durant, Platteville Normal. 

The general comment was: "Who ever heard of five interesting 
papers in one sectional meeting? Yet that is precisely what we have 
had!" Notwithstanding strong counter-attractions, our audience of 
over two hundred sat (or stood) throughout the meeting. 

Of all the scores of useful things said, perhaps Mr. Fox's suggestion 
that teachers should write themes after their own assignments some- 
times, unknown to the pupils, and read these themes among those of the 
pupils, met with the heartiest response. 

A paragraph from a letter written by Professor Karl Young, head of 
the Department of English at the University of Wisconsin, to Mr. Teter, 
will be indicative of the general feeling as to the usefulness of our meeting. 

I feel like telling you again that the section meeting in Milwaukee last 
Saturday was to me nothing less than inspiring. It seemed to me that the 
American high school was exhibiting itself at its very best. How you managed 
to secure five papers of so high excellence I find it difficult to understand. If 
high-school teachers of large experience can maintain so remarkable a technique, 
independence, and enthusiasm, the American high school must be in pretty 
good condition. It would have been profitable for every instructor in this 
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department to witness the exhibition that you offered. I congratulate you 
and all the high-school teachers involved. I was particularly glad to find you 
depending less than usual upon university initiative; for although you will 
always need university advice, it is far more important that school teachers 
build things up for themselves from within. 

C. R. Rounds 

NEW YORK CITY 

The thirty-eighth regular meeting of the New York City Association 
was held in the auditorium of Public School 27 on November 20. The 
general topic for the meeting was "Defective Speech." A speech clinic 
and demonstration illustrating practical methods of diagnosis regarding 
speech defects and correcting defects was given by Mr. Frederick Martin, 
of the Psychological Clinic for Defective Speech, College of the City 
of New York, and Mr. Frederick B. Robinson, professor of oral English 
in the same institution. Members of the Association brought to the 
meeting pupils who lisped, stammered, stuttered, showed excessive 
nasality, or other speech derangements, and also pupils with marked 
foreign accent and habits of faulty enunciation. 

After the demonstration a talk was given by Mrs. E. W. Scripture, 
of the Neurological Department of Vanderbilt Clinic, on "Aims and 
Results of the Speech Clinic at Vanderbilt Hospital." This was followed 
by a series of recitations given by Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn to illustrate 
effective speech. 

THE CHICAGO ENGLISH CLUB 

On Saturday, October 30, the Chicago English Club met in the 
Club Room of the Art Institute to enjoy a program on the "Short 
Story." The topics and speakers were as follows: "Stories and Story- 
telling," by Miss Elizabeth Harrison, president of the National Kinder- 
garten College; "The Short Story," by Mr. James Weber Linn, associate 
professor of English in the University of Chicago; "Concerning Mys- 
teries," by Dr. George L. Knapp, editorial writer on the Chicago Journal. 
There was a large attendance of teachers from elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges. 

UPPER OHIO VALLEY 

The English Section of the Association of Secondary Schools of the 
Upper Ohio Valley held a meeting on Saturday, November 27, at the 
University of Pittsburgh. The program was divided into two parts. 
The first presented a definite outline of a model course in English for 
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secondary schools. This was presented in a series of papers as follows: 
"Rhetoric and Composition," by Mr. J. C. Evans, Central High School, 
Pittsburgh; "The Classics," by Miss Irma H. Beard, Leetsdale High 
School; "A Synthesis," by Mr. W. C. Graham, principal of the Wilkins- 
burg High School. The second part had to do with the teaching of 
public speaking and dramatics in secondary schools. The discussion 
of this topic was led by Mr. W. J. Kay, professor of public speaking in 
Washington and Jefferson College. In the general discussion several 
teachers present read outlines of their English courses. 

ILLINOIS 

"I am tired of being a passive listener at teachers' associations and 
conferences," said Miss Florence Skefnngton at the recent meeting of 
the High-School Conference at the University of Illinois. The English 
Section gave no excuse for such a difficulty. The meeting was held in 
the Law Court Room on November 19 and included the following topics: 
President B. C. Richardson, of Alton, advocated a division of the teaching 
of English. He thought it well to place literature in the hands of one 
teacher and composition in the hands of another. This idea, however, 
did not meet with very general acceptation. He also emphasized the 
desirability of using the Bible as a reference book, and of insisting upon 
exact memorizing of quotations. A second topic was "The Use of 
Periodicals in the Teaching of English." It was agreed that the Literary 
Digest is probably the best magazine for beginners because of its tabula- 
tion of topics. Other magazines used in reference work were the Inde- 
pendent, Scientific American, Review of Reviews, Popular Mechanics, and 
Good Housekeeping. In Decatur, Illinois, the School Board allows 
$85 . 00 a year for magazines of this type. Mr. A. F. Trams, of Joliet, 
told how he uses magazines in connection with letter-writing. He 
chooses advertisements and employs the answers as examples of busi- 
ness English. Miss Florence U. Skefnngton, of Charleston Normal 
School, outlined plans for local clubs for English teachers which are being 
organized under the direction of a committee of which she is chairman. 
A center is selected which is easily accessible to a number of other towns. 
At this point meetings are held two or three times a year to carry on the 
work which has been begun in the general meeting at Urbana. The 
topic for investigation during the year was "Equipment for Teaching 
English." The results of an extensive questionnaire, part of which was 
printed in the English Journal in September, 1915, were presented by 
Mr. Willard Smith, formerly of Cicero Township High School and now 
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of the State Normal at Whitewater, Wisconsin. The new president of 
the Association is Professor John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest College. 

VIRGINIA 

The Virginia English Teachers Association on November 25 and 26, 
1915, had a live meeting in the historic hall of the Virginia House of 
Delegates in Richmond and made a little history on its own account with 
regard to the teaching of English in that state. The reports of a com- 
mittee which had been appointed to prepare a handbook on the teaching 
of English constituted the main feature of the meeting. These reports, 
one on high-school English, one on elementary English, and one on 
spelling, were heard with much interest and discussed in a helpful way. 
As most of the members are high-school teachers, Professor E. F. 
Shewmahe's report on high-school English naturally aroused the liveliest 
discussion. 

Professor DeWitt C. Croissant, general field agent of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, addressed the association on the history of English 
spelling. Later the State Teachers Association adopted a resolution 
approving the effort to rationalize English spelling by undertaking to 
use the "Twelve Words" in its official publications and correspondence. 

Among the most important actions taken by the Virginia English 
Teachers Association were the adoption of resolutions recommending to 
the colleges of the state that they refuse credit for English work done 
in high schools where one teacher has more than one hundred pupils in 
English; and the inauguration of a movement in which the English 
Teachers Association is to co-operate with the Modern Language and 
the Classical associations of the state to eliminate much of the teaching 
of formal grammar in favor of the direct method of teaching the lan- 
guages. The teachers of foreign and ancient languages were found to 
be heartily in accord with the English teachers in this matter and good 
results will undoubtedly flow from co-operation with them. A joint 
committee from these three organizations drew up resolutions which were 
adopted and which recommended the teaching of only certain specified 
essentials of grammar incidentally, with much practice in oral and written 
composition in the grades, the teaching of English grammar in connec- 
tion with the grammars of other languages, and the early adoption of the 
uniform grammatical nomenclature in the teaching of all the languages. 

In view of these definite steps taken by the association and of the 
sense of a new spirit of power through co-operation which evinced itself 
in the meetings, the members of the society feel justified in thinking that 
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they have turned a new page in the history of the teaching of English 
in Virginia. 

James M. Grainger, of the State Normal School at Farmville, was 
re-elected president; Charles G. Maphis, professor of education in the 
University of Virginia, vice-president; and Elizabeth Kelly, of the high 
school at Norfolk, secretary-treasurer. 

James M. Grainger 

OKLAHOMA 

The Oklahoma Council of English Teachers met as the English sec- 
tion of the Oklahoma Educational Association at Oklahoma City, 
November 27, 1915. Over a hundred were present. The following pro- 
gram was given: "What to Look for in a Book," by Dr. A. C. Scott, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; "Needed Apparatus Other than 
Books," by E. A. Rippey, University Preparatory School, Tonkawa; 
"The Present Tendencies in English Teaching in Oklahoma," by F. C. 
Oakes, Central State Normal, Edmond; " Classics That Fail to Interest," 
by Caroline Gurney, high school, Kingfisher; and a discussion on "The 
Teaching of Poetry," led by Lora Linn Garrison, of Chickasha, and 
Freeman E. Miller, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

The Council adopted the report of the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Nomenclature, and agreed to follow it hereafter in Oklahoma. 

The officers elected were: President, F. C. Oakes, Edmond; Vice- 
Presidents, J. N. Clark, Talequah; Miss Georgie Sheldon, Oklahoma 
City; Secretary-Treasurer, Freeman E. Miller, Stillwater; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss Laurel True, Kiefer. 

F. C. Oakes 

CENTRAL ATLANTIC STATES 

The fourth annual meeting of the College Conference on English 
convened in Philadelphia as the guests of Drexel Institute at 10:00 a.m., 
November 27, 1915, with Chairman Edward E. Hale, Jr., presiding. 
The officers elected for this year are: Chairman, James W. Bright, 
Johns Hopkins University; Vice-Chairman, Frank H. Ristine, Hamilton 
College; Secretary-Treasurer, Edgar C. Morris, Syracuse University. 
The report of the treasurer showed a balance of $43.71 in the treasury. 
No other important business was transacted. 

The program was varied somewhat from that announced, and may 
be summarized as follows: Professor Franklin T. Baker, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, spoke on "The Literary Background of 
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the College Student." A questionnaire, filled out by four or five 
hundred students of eastern colleges, including Freshmen, Sophomores, 
and Juniors, had furnished some interesting information. A large 
proportion of their independent, precollegiate reading had been in 
contemporary novels of second- and third-rate quality. The college- 
entrance requirements had familiarized them with a limited range of 
classics, but few of them had been inspired thereby to read through the 
works of any poet or novelist. Knowledge of the best current books was 
slight. In a few instances only were there indications of the "brows- 
ing habit"; most students seemed to have no inclination for literary 
exploration. 

It is probable that teachers of literature do not require enough read- 
ing in high school and college; that students are allowed to regard the 
reading of a book as a bigger task than it really is; that more reading 
would make reading an easier and more normal performance. To the 
wider range of choice now permitted in our reading-courses we might 
well add the demand that more books be chosen. 

Professor Stanley P. Chase, of Union College, spoke on "The 
Intellectual Content of Literature." Although form, emotion, idea, are 
not separable elements, it is frequently desirable to isolate them in 
reflection. On first thought, " intellectual content " would seem to imply 
classification, induction and deduction, etc. Yet there are works, like 
The Gold-Bug, in which the interest is mainly in the operations of the 
mind and yet which do not answer to our notion of intellectual writing. 
This is because the reasoning employed leads to nothing outside the 
work itself. The true conception of "intellectual content" has been set 
forth by Newman: it implies a comparison of ideas one with another 
and a systematizing of them. A recent reawakening to the importance 
of this intellectual aspect of literature was evinced by the introduction 
into Freshman English of various books of "representative essays." 
The writer believes thoroughly in the underlying principle; but it has 
led in some cases, he thinks, to a selection of subject-matter too remote 
from the field of literature. 

Professor Clarence G. Child, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
summarized the program of the Committee on Conserving the Purity 
of American Speech. This summary is omitted because all teachers 
interested in the matter should write to Professor Calvin L. Lewis, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, for a full report of the committee's 
recommendations and plans. 

Edgar C. Morris, Secretary-Treasurer 
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PHILADELPHIA 

A recent meeting of the English Teachers' Club of Philadelphia was 
devoted to a discussion of the training of teachers of English in the high 
schools. The presence of the Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Pennsylvania, members of the University faculty in the 
department of English, and representatives of the department of super- 
intendence of the Philadelphia schools indicated the interest this ques- 
tion is arousing. 

The paper of the afternoon was presented by Miss Elizabeth Lodor, 
head of the department of English of the William Penn High School. 

Miss Lodor analyzed the demands of the work in English in a very 
suggestive way. She emphasized the need for the broadest possible 
preparation which the college can offer. In addition she pointed out the 
real necessity for travel, for the cultivation of an appreciative attitude 
toward art and music, in fact for the richest cultural background possible 
for the teacher of the most "liberal" of the arts. 

In addition to this general preparation, all of which tends to enrich 
personality — without which a teacher of English is most woefully 
unequipped — Miss Lodor urged the value of specific courses in compo- 
sition, in rhetoric, and in reading, to provide the prospective teacher with 
the tools of her trade. Miss Lodor also earnestly advocated practice 
teaching and an acquaintance with the theory of pedagogy. 

The discussion took the form of a hearty indorsement of Miss Lodor's 
paper. The college authorities, the department of superintendence, and 
the administrative heads of the departments of English in the secondary 
schools agreed upon the necessity for broad yet specific training for 
teachers in the field which once recruited its members from those who 
thought that "anybody" could teach English. 

Olive E. Hart, Secretary 

NEW ENGLAND 

The winter meeting of the New England Association was held Decem- 
ber 11, 1915, at the Boston Public Library. The topic for discussion 
was "The Library in the Secondary School," and the principal speakers 
were Miss Mary E. Hall, of the Girls' High School in Brooklyn, New 
York; Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia University; Miss 
Margaret Coult, of the Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey; 
Mr. George Parker Winship, librarian of the Widener Library at Harvard 
University. The discussion brought forcibly to the attention of those 
present the fact that many schools in New England are far behind schools 
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in other parts of the country. Few have realized the necessity of the 
trained librarian; few have secured from their school committees the 
appropriation that adequate equipment of books and apparatus demands ; 
not all have learned the art of co-operation with the public library; not 
all have interested themselves in creating an English department 
"morgue," in the use of pictures, or in the possibilities of commercial 
exhibits. The emphasis laid upon all these points was sufficient to stir 
even the most lethargic. The net result of the meeting could not be 
otherwise than an increased desire to do better work in the English 
classroom, to take more interest in the world's affairs, and to read more 
widely of the best of the world's literature. 

A special exhibit planned to reveal concretely the possibilities of 
library work in the schools was prepared by Miss Alice M. Jordan, of 
the Boston Public Library, and Miss Mary E. Hall, of Brooklyn. The 
members of the association were conducted through the Widener Library 
and shown every courtesy by Mr. Lane and Mr. Winship, of that insti- 
tution. 

The New England Association is continuing its series of local con- 
ferences. On November 15, 1915, such a conference was held in the 
Bridgewater Normal School. Nearly two hundred parents and teachers 
listened to papers on the subject, "What Shall Our Children Read?' ' 
Mrs. Wallace Boyden spoke on the topic from the point of view of the 
home; Miss Frances Warner, from the point of view of the school. The 
discussion which followed showed clearly that the motion-picture theater 
is the problem above all others that interests parents and teachers today, 
especially in its relation to reading and the formation of a reading habit 
among children between ten and fourteen years of age. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Pamphlets and bulletins dealing with the teaching of English 
increase in number and value month by month. Among those which 
have recently been published may be mentioned the following: Grammar, 
Composition, and Spelling, by William W. Dickson and Matilda M. 
Miller, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Report of the Committee on the Elimi- 
nation of Subject-Matter, being a committee appointed by the Iowa State 
Teachers Association: The report is to be obtained of the State Depart- 
ment of Education at Des Moines, Iowa. The section on English is 
based largely upon the course of study in grammar made out by W. W. 
Charters and Edith Miller and published as a bulletin by the University 
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of Missouri. Eighth Annual Report of the Inspector of High Schools for 
the State of North Dakota. This is interesting as showing the comparative 
sizes of classes in English and in other subjects. A Course of Study in 
English Expression and A Course of Study in English Literature, both for 
the first six grades of the public school: These are preliminary drafts 
published by the Board of Education of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Each report was prepared by a committee of school superin- 
tendents. Oral English, being a bulletin prepared by Herbert E. 
Fowler, head of the department of English in the Lewiston, Idaho, State 
Normal School, and issued as a bulletin by that institution in February, 
1915: There is a useful appendix in which are presented common errors 
of speech. "Reports of Committees of the Association of High School 
Teachers of English in New York City," Bulletin XVI, May, 1915: 
This document has been reprinted to meet a considerable demand and 
may be obtained of Charles S. Hartwell, Eastern District High School, 
New York City, upon the payment of sixteen cents to cover postage. 
Among the topics presented are "Co-operation," "Reading Books 
Quickly and Effectively," "Vocational Study through Composition," 
"Literature in the High School," "Formal Grammar," and "Public 
Speaking and Dramatics." Report of the Committee on the Vitalizing of 
English Composition, being a report of the California Association of 
Teachers of English: This is a very definite outline of suggestions as 
to the making of assignments and the correction of papers, together with 
statements as to the place of composition in the high-school curriculum 
and as to the relation between literature and composition. The pamphlet 
is issued by the association and may be obtained of Emma V. Schnei- 
der, Oakland High School, Oakland, California. The Wilson Bulletin for 
November, 1915: This number is edited by Willis H. Kerr, librarian of 
the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, and Mary E. Hall, librarian 
of the Girls' High School, Brooklyn, New York, and contains school- 
library news, notes, and articles. Other similar numbers will follow from 
time to time. The bulletin is published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
White Plains, New York. The English Leaflet, issued by the New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of English and to be obtained of F. W. C. 
Hersey, Warren House, Cambridge, Massachusetts, upon the payment 
of ten cents a copy. Each number contains one or more excellent 
articles on the teaching of English. A similar publication known as the 
Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English is published at 
Urbana, Illinois, and may be had free of charge by addressing Professor 
H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. The California 
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Association of Teachers of English has also begun the publication of a 
similar series of leaflets. No. V, being the leaflet for January, 1916, 
contains an account of the November meeting of the association and 
papers upon " Elementary-School Requirements in Composition," " Self- 
Expression and Correct Expression," and "A Successful Elective Course 
in High-School English." 



THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
OF THE CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 

At a meeting of secondary-school and college teachers of German and 
Romance held in Cleveland on December 29 last it was decided to pro- 
ceed at once to the organization of a society of such teachers in the cen- 
tral western and southern territory. A provisional constitution was 
adopted and officers were chosen. These are: Professor A. G. Canfield, 
of the University of Michigan, President; Professor C. H. Handschin, 
of Miami University, Secretary-Treasurer; A. Coleman, University of 
Chicago, Josephine Doniat, Carl Schurz High School, Chicago, A. R. 
Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin, Herbert L. Marshall, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Executive Council (with the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer). 

A committee was appointed to confer with delegates from eastern 
organizations as to a proposed journal for teachers of modern foreign 
languages. It was decided to hold the first regular meeting of the asso- 
ciation during the coming spring, probably in Chicago. 

All persons interested in this movement are invited to communicate 
with C. H. Handschin, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 



THE "MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL" 

Representatives of modern-language teachers in New England, in 
the Middle States and Maryland, in New York state, and in the Central 
West and South met in Cleveland on December 30 last, and concluded 
to publish a journal devoted to the interests of teachers of modern foreign 
languages in secondary schools and colleges, primarily pedagogical in 
nature and national in scope and aims. It will be called the Modern 
Language Journal, will appear eight times a year, will contain from 32 
to 48 pages, and will bear the imprint New York and Chicago. 

Of the editorial staff chosen so far are: Professor Bagster-Collins, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Managing Editor; C. A. Busse, 
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Hunter College, New York, and A. Coleman, University of Chicago, 
Business Managers; Professors Deihl, of Wisconsin University High 
School, Nitze, of the University of Chicago, and Vos, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Associate Editors. Other associate editors and the consulting 
editors are to be named. The first number will appear as soon as 
practicable, probably in the coming autumn. 



CO-OPERATION IN ENGLISH PRACTICE 

The Kansas State Agricultural College has adopted the following 
regulations : 

All instructors in the Division of Agriculture are hereby requested to 
forward to the Dean of this Division all examination or other written papers 
which are handed in by students in the Division of Agriculture and which 
show marked deficiency in spelling, punctuation, or sentence-structure. These 
papers will be sent to the head of the English Department. 

The writers of these papers shall appear in person at the Office of the Head 
of the English Department at a designated hour, arranged jointly by the Dean 
of this Division and the Head of the English Department, for such conference 
and instruction as may be necessary to remedy the above-mentioned deficiency. 

The English Department shall be requested to make recommendations to 
the Dean of this Division regarding students who continue to be especially 
deficient in these subjects, even to the extent of withdrawing credits in English. 

Notice of this action of the Faculty of the Division of Agriculture shall be 
given to each class by the instructor. 



A CORRECTION 



In the English Journal for October, 1915, there appeared a review of 
Simpler English Grammar, by Dean Patterson Wardlaw. This is one 
of the Bulletins of the University of South Carolina, not of North 
Carolina, as was stated in the review. 



